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The Early Friends (or Quakers) in Maryland. 
Read at the meeting of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, 6th March, 1862, by J. Saurin 
Norris. 


(Concluded from page 659.) 


Negro slavery existed in Maryland and other 
British colonies, at the time when the Quakers 
first settled in them ;—and it dves not appear 
that slaveholding was then considered by them 
as inconsistent with their principles. Numerous 
instances may be adduced of the fact that they 
were slave- holders. 

Janney ia his History of the Quakers quotes 
the will of one Alice Kennersly, of Maryland, 
who bequeathed “her negro woman Betty and 
her child to Dan. Cox, in consideration that he 
should pay twenty shillings annually for thirty 

ears to the Meeting, for the paying of travel- 
ing Friends’ ferriage in Dorchester County, or 
whatsoever other occasions Friends may see 
meet,” and the Meeting reeognized the bequest 
padvising Dan. Oox to be present at the next 
oathly Meeting to answer such questions as 

‘be asked him concerning the premises. 

n 1671, George Fox issued an advice to 
Friends in Barbadoes “respecting their ne- 
groes,” “to endeavor to train them up in the 
fear of God,”’ “ and after certain years of servi- 
tude they should make them free.” 

Whilst in Barbadoes he was assailed with a 
calumny that he ‘‘ taught the negroes to rebel,” 
which he declared was “ an abominable untruth,” 
and “ it is a thing we utterly abhor.” 


_ The earliest movement on the part of the} 
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Kreisheim, near Germantown, Penn., in 1688, 
when they addressed a paper to their Yearly 
Meeting “concerning the lawfulness and un- 
lawfulness of buying or keeping negroes.” No 
action was then taken on it by the Yearly Meet- 


ing. 

In 1700, Wm. Penn having made provision 
for the liberation of the few slaves he held, 
brought the subject before a Monthly Meeting 
in Philadelphia, but the extent of its action was 
merely to direct that the negroes and Indians 
should be encouraged to attend Friends Meet- 
D 


Gross this time forward it is said that the sub- 
ject of slavery continued to attract the notice of 
the Quakers in various parts of America ;-—but 
no Minute upon the question appears in the 
Manuscript Records of Friends in Maryland 
until the 6th month, 1759, when upon a revi- 
sion of their queries, a new one was adopted as 
follows: “ Are Friends careful of importing or 
buying of negroes, and doe they use them well 
they are possessed of by inheritance or otherwise, 
endeavoring to trane them up in the principles of 
Christian religion ?” 

In the 5th month, 1760, the Records of the 
Yearly Meeting at West River, relate to “ some 
oneastness” with some Friends respecting the 
words, “buying of negroes,” “agreed to last 
year,” and the Meeting thinks, “‘ Friends at 
present are not fully ripe in their judgments to 
carry the mioute farther than against being con- 
cerned in the émporting of negroes.”’ 

At. the meeting in the 10th month of the 
same year, at Treadhaven, the minute relative 
to this subject is that “this Meeting concludes 
that Friends should not in any wise encourage 
the importation of negroes, by buying or selling 
them, or other slaves.” 

In the 5th month, 1762, the Meeting at West 
River declares: “It is their solid judgment 
that no member of our society shall be concerned 
in importing or buying of negroes, nor selling 
any without the consent and approbation of the 
Monthly Meeting they belong to.” 

The Manuscript Records teem with the suab- 


Qoakers in America, in a Meeting capacity, re-| ject of slavery ;—neatly every year was it 


lating to slaves, was by some German Friends at! brought before the Meetings, and it gradually 
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grew from a concern relating only to the impor- 
tation of negroes, to the retention of them as 
slaves. Great caution is apparent in their 
Minutes upon the subject, and as it encountered 
serious opposition by many of their members, it 
was not until 1777 that slaveholding was made 
a disownable offence. In 1770 the Yearly 
Meeting of New England had arrived at the 
same point, and in 1776 the Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting had also come to the same conclu- 
sion. In 1777 the North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing, (which embraced the Friends of South 
Carolina and Georgia) contemporaneously acted 
in concert with their brethren in Maryland, but 
it was not until 1784 that the Virginia Friends 
adopted the extreme measure of disownment for 
holding slaves. 

It thus appears that nearly a century had elap- 
sed between the first introduction of the subject 
in the Society in 1688, to its final settlement in 
1784 :—while the Maryland Friends consumed 
eighteen years in the discussion of the question, 
before arriving at the position they have since 
maintained in relation thereto. 

We have no means of ascertaining the pecu- 
niary sacrifices made by the Maryland Quakers, 
to their conscientious convictions on this mo- 
mentous subject, but tradition relates that one 
family alone liberated 200 slaves. 

From the fact that a large number of Friends 
lived in the slaveholding counties of Anne 
Arundel, Prince George’s and Montgomery, and 
others on the Eastern Shore, where the great 
mass of labor was performed by slaves, it is easy 
to believe that in the aggregate the sacrifice was 
very great ; and perhaps has no parallel instance 
where such pecuniary loss was voluntarily incur- 
red for conscience’ sake. 

The General Meetings of the Society in Mary- 
land continued to be held at West River and 
Treadhaven, until the 4th of the 6th month, 
1785, when in accordance with a Minute of ad- 
journment of the previous Yearly Meeting at 
Thirdhaven, as it was now called, it was for the 
first time held at Baltimore Town. It had now 
become strictly an Annual or Yearly Meeting, 
and was held the next year, 1786, at’ Third- 
haven ; in 1787 again at Baltimore Town ;—in 
1788 at Thirdhaven; and in the 6th month, 
1789, for the third time at Baltimore Town; 
and from that period has been continued to be 
held in this city; the autumn being chosen for 
the time, instead of early summer as hereto- 
fore. The present Meeting House at the corner of 
Aisquith and Fayette Streets, was built in 1780, 
and the particular Meeting moved thereto in 
January, 1781, from an older house which stood 
on the site of the Quaker burying ground on the 
Harford turnpike, a short distance beyond the 
present city limite. The older meeting was 
called “ Patapsco,” and the lot of ground it oc- 
cupied was given by Joseph Taylor. This 
mceting is first mentioned in the old manuscripts 
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in 1703; but it was then probably held at a 
private house. Mr. John Giles, the first of the 
family of that name who have since occupied a 
prominent position in this state, settled near the 
present site of Baltimore, about 1700, and at 
his house the Quakers held their Meetings. 
His son Jacob Giles erected a large brick dwell- 
ing about three miles from Havre de Grace, 
which is still standing, and in its octagon hall 
the Friends of Harford County held their Meet- 
ings for many years. No vestige of the build- 
ing known as the Patapsco Meeting now re- 
mains, but the ground is still used as a cemetery 
by both of the sections into which the Society is 
now divided. Aged persons recollect the earli- 
est Yearly Meeting in this city, when the throngs 
attending were so great that a large tent was 
erected for their accommodation, on the then 
green lots south of the present site of the 
Second Presbyterian Church at the corner of 
East Baltimore and Lloyd Streets. 

The location of many of the oldest meeting 
houses is still known, the house at West River 
has long since disappeared, but the ground is 
still used as a public cemetery, and is now called 
the “Quaker Meeting lot.” It is on the road 
leading from Galesville to Owensville, one mile 
from the river; and the venerable trees that 
stand within its precincts keep faithful watch 
over the resting places of many of the first 
Friends of Maryland, whose rigid simplicity per- 
mitted no monumental stone to tell who sleeps 
beneath their shadows. 

The original meeting house at Easton, or 
Treadhaven as it was formerly called, has been 
replaced by a more modern structure, which 
however occupies the same spot, once called 
Edmondson’s Point. From the frequent refer- 
ence in the Records relative to repairs to the old 
house, it is probable that it was a very poorly 
built structure, though doubtless it taxed the 
finances of the Society at that early period to 
erect it.* 


*The Rev. Ethan Allen has kindly furnished the 
following abstract of the proceedings of the Gover- 
nor and Council of Maryland on the 24th May, 1698. 
(See “ Council Proceedings,” Liber H. D. No. 2.) 

“In obedience to an order of his Exellency, the 
Governor and Council, dated the 10th of August, 
1697, commanding the several Sheriffs of this Pro- 
vince to return a list of what Romish Priests and Lay 
Brothers are resident in their respective Counties, 
and what Churches, Chapels or places of worship 
they have,—what manner of buildings they are, and 
in what places situate,—and return also a like ac- 
count about the Quakers and other dissenters from 
the Church of England, and of their places of wor- 
ship, &c.” 

The Sheriff of Anne Arundel County returns, “the 
Quakers have one timber-work meeting house built 
at West River upon land formerly owned by Mr. 
Francis Hooker, by them purchased to the quantity 
of two acres, where they keep their Yearly Meetings. 
—which is at Whitsuntide :—Also a Quarterly Meet- 
ing at the house of Samuel Chew :—Also » Monthly 
Meeting in Herring Creek meeting house, standing 
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Thomas Chalkley an eminent minister of the 
Society, in his curious and interesting journal, 
under date of 1706, says ‘‘ Aquila Paca, High 
Sheriff of the County (meaning Baltimore 
County,) living at the head of Bush River, near 
the main road, built a meeting house at his own 
charge, and had it licensed, at which we had 
many good meetings.” 

There is now standing a venerable stone 
building, until recently known as the “old 
Quaker meeting house,’ about two miles from 
the head of Bush River, and on the line of an old 
road that passes just above the heads of the 


on land purchased of Samuel Chew: Also a Weekly 
Meeting at the same house:—Also Monthly and 
Weekly Meetings at the house of Wm. Richardson, 
Senior, West River:—Also a Weekly Meeting at the 
house of Ann Lumbolt, near the head of South 
River :—Also a Monthly Meeting at the house of 
John Belt. So far as I have the account from Mr. 
Richardson, I can understand of no preachers they 
have in this County but Mr. Wm. Richardson and 
Samuel Galloway’s wife.” 

The Sheriff of Baltimore County returns, “that 
there is neither teacher or place of worship of Roman 
Catholics or Quakers.” 

The Sheriff of Calvert County returns that “the 
Quakers have one very old meeting house near 
Leonard’s Creek, and.one place of meeting in the 
dwelling house of George Royston, at the Cliffs.” 

The Sheriff of Prince George County returns that 
there is “ no Quaker meeting house.” 

The Sheriff of Charles County returns that there 
“are two Quakers, but none of their meeting houses.” 

The Sheriff of St. Mary’s County returns, “as to 
Quakers and Dissenters none in the County.” 

The Sheriff of Somerset County returns “no 
Quakers.” 

The Sheriff of Dorchester County makes a similar 
return. 

The Sheriff of Talbot County returns, “as to the 
Qurker’s places of worship, they have a small meet- 
ing house at Ralph Fishbourne’s and another at 
Howell Powell; another at between King’s Creek 
and Tuckahoe. These are clapboard houses about 
twenty feet long. Another frame house at the head 
of Treadhaven Creek, about fifty feet long.” 

The Sheriff of Kent County returns that “the 
Quaker place of worship is upon a branch of a Creek 
running out of Chester River, called Island Creek. 
The house is about thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide, with a partition after the manner of a tobacco 
house, near which is a piece of ground paled in, 
where they bury their dead, about fifty feet square.” 

— Cecil County no return appears to have been 
made. 

At the Yearly Meeting at Treadhaven Creek, the 
5th day of the 8th month, 1697, (see MSS. Records of 
Maryland Friends,) enquiry was made “ into the es- 
tate and welfare of every Weekly Meeting belonging 
to this Yearly Meeting, viz: South River, West River, 
Herring Creek, Cliffs, Patuxent, Ceecill, Chester, Bay- 
side, Tuccahoe, Treadhaven, Choptank, Transquaking, 
Monnye, Annamessex, Muddy Creek, Pocatynorton and 

josswaddoz, 

The apparent discrepancies between the returns of 
the Sheriffs and this list of Weekly Meetings, may 
possibly be explained by the fact that some of these 
Meetings were held at private houses, which some of 
the Sheriffs may not have considered as embraced 
within the order of Council, while others included 
them in their returns. 
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many estuaries that make up from the bay. 
Whether this is the house built by Sheriff Paca 
is not known, but its location nearly agrees 
with that mentioned by Chalkley. Another 
meeting house, built of brick, until recently 
stood on the line of the present road from Ab- 
ington to Bush, in Harford County, but was of 
more recent date than the stone house, and had 
not been used by Friends for several years 
previous to its destruction by fire. 

The earliest history of Friends shows them to 
have been at first a society of propagandists ;— 
each convert seems to have become a missionary 
to extend the principles of the new sect ;—and 
every accessible part of the world appears to 
have been visited by them within a few years 
after they appeared in England. The continent 
of Europe was visited as early as 1655; and in 
Germany and Holland considerable success was 
met with. Some went to the Holy Land, some 
to the Grand Turk, some to Poland, others to 
Algiers ; and as we have seen, many sought the 
wilds of America here to plant the standard 
of their faith; and here appears to have flourish- 
ed most the new doctrines they promulgated. 
It is estimated by some of their best authors 
that four-fifths of all the Quakers now in the 
world are in America. 

Not only by travelling and preaching did the 
zealous founders of their faith seek to establish 
it. Books of various kinds, tracts, and pamph- 
lets, appeared in great numbers. So early as 
1708, a catalogue of Friends’ writings was pub- 
lished by John Whiting, himself an author, 
which contained the names of five hundred and 
twenty-eight writers, and the titles and dates of 
about twenty-eight hundred books and tracts. 
Since that date, a vast mass of their writings 
has accumulated, and no one who has not had 
occasion to look into the Quaker libraries, can 
have an idea of the number of books, by their 
authors, that now are to be found in them. 

They have, from the time of their establish- 
ment, been in the habit of keeping with care 
the minutes of their meetings for discipline, 
memorials of their most eminent members, and 
general records of their proceedings; these 
added to other means, render the materials for 
the history of the Society both abundant and 
reliable ; and as such have been well used by 
some of their modern authors,—among whom 
Bowden and Janney, (the former of England 
and the latter now living in Virginia,) have 
contributed largely to their general history, and 
from whose pages many of the circumstances here 
related have been gleaned; while still more has 
been derived from those old manuscripts herein 
before mentioned, which in their quaint simpli- 
city, and unaffected directness of style and dic- 
tion, give the best delineation of those, who in 
the earliest daysof our State, found here a home 
where, at that period, they enjoyed greater ease 
and liberty than either in the Mother Country, 
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oF ta the more advanced provinces of New Eng- 
and. 

The Maryland Yearly Meeting at one period 
embraced the State of Ohio within its church 
jurisdiction ; but in 1812 their members had 
so increased that a new Yearly Meeting was es- 
tablished, to include all west of the Alleganies. 
At a later period, the Yearly Meeting of In- 
diana was set up; and still more recently, still 
pushing westward, other meetings have extended 
across the Mississippi river; and as civiliza- 
tion marches towards the great West, the 
Quakers accompanying its footsteps, appear to 
be belting the continent with their meetings ; 
each new one in succession springing out from 
the next older; and finding their common 
mother in “ the General Meeting for all the 
Friends in the prevince of Maryland,’ establish- 
ed by George Fox in 1672, as an original and 
independent organization. 


me to Joseph Lancaster’s, where we found him 
engaged in raising a frame meeting-house in 
his field: their meeting having been hitherto 
held in one of his out-houses. Joseph went 
with me to Joseph Doughty’s, whose son accom- 
panied me to New Windsor Ferry. Next morn- 
ing, the first of the week and eighth of the 
month, I crossed North River, rode to David 
Sands’, and was at the little meeting held in 
his house, which was a refreshing time, much 
more life being often felt in such little young 
meetings than in our old and large ones, where 
professors are settled down at ease in a 
form without the power. I think David told 
me there are but six families where both hus- 
band and wife are members. He is a valuable, 
sweet spirited Friend; but in the situation he 
occupies there is danger on several accounts. 
“T rested here First and Second-day, and on 
the latter evening meant to move onward ; but 
an expected companion was prevented and it 





For Friends’ Review. appeared that I must go alone fifty miles, 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. through a new country, to the first Friend’s 
isa Saag house at Hardwick, or stay till after their Pre- 


parative Meeting, to be held seventeen miles up 
the river, which I was unwilling to do. As 1 
was weakly and the weather was extremely 
hot, it was thought unsafe for me to go alone, 
yet I was loth to take any one from the meet- 
ing. Whilst we were considering the matter, 
my companion, John Lloyd, whom we supposed 
to be one hundred and fifty miles up the North 
River, came in, having finished his service and 
being now on his homeward way with Edward 
Halleck, who was going with him to Hardwick. 
This exceedingly tendered my mind in reverent 
thankfulness to Him whose merciful Providence 
is always near those who trust in Him. From 
the time I turned my face homewards, | had a 
secret expectation that we should meet in these 
parts and return together, which I several times 
mentioned to. my friends; but when I came 
hither and found that he was understood to be 
at such a distance, it was a heavy disappoint 
ment, which, however, made the present meet- 
ing the more joyous. 

“ Mounting our horses, we rode five miles 
this evening to John Dean’s. On the tenth, 
taking leave of Edward Halleck, we set off for 
Hardwick. It rained very heavily and there 
being neither tavern nor Friend’s house to stop 
at, we could get no grain for our horses. In 
the evening, wet and weary, we reached Ben- 
jamin Schooley’s, near Sussex Court-House, 
having ridden fifty miles. A meeting is held 
in his house, and we found that their Monthly 
Meeting would be held on Fifth-day, at King- 
wood. On Fourth-day morning we rode eighteen 
miles to Gabriel Wilson’s, at Hardwick. The 
Friends, one man and two women, had set off’ 
to the Monthly Meeting. It was thirty miles 
to. Kingwood, and, the road being difficult and 
no Friend’s house in the way, Gabriel went with 


Seventh month Ist, 1781.—Diary resumed. 
—‘ We took boat and crossed Buzzard’s Bay, 
twelve miles, to Jeremiah Austin’s. He was 
with us, and took us as his lodgers. He is an 
elder,—a truly worthy Friend. Next morning 
we rode five miles to Bedford, and dined with 
James Davis, (Timothy's brother,) a tender, 
sweet spirited Friend. His wife, Deborah, a 
tender friend, being with us at Nantucket, her 
husband had met her at Falmouth and accom- 
panied me to their house. Here we met with 
our own horses, and rode to Acoaxet and lodged 
at Provided Trip’s. His wife was sister to 
James Soal, who, with Wm. Mitchell and a 
woman Friend, all of Nine Partners, in York 
Government, were my company homeward. On 
Third-day we rode twenty miles to Preserved 
Brayton’s, in Swanzey. His wife, Patience, had 
visited meetings in these parts. After dining, 
we rode ten miles to Moses Brown’s, and soon 
proceeded through Providence (where I thought 
the Baptist College and place of worship as 
large and sumptuous buildings as any 1 have 
seen), twelve miles to James Steer’s,—the far- 
thest Friend towards Connecticut. On Fifth- 
day we passed through Hartford, where we saw 
a great number’ of ox-teams going to West 
Point withthe French army’s baggage. This 
ig an extraordinarily fine country ; abundance 
of meadow, with many and large droves of cat- 
tle feeding. We lodged ata private house of 
ope Phe)ps,—called ‘The Quakers’ Tavern,’ 
The owner (a member of Assembly) and his 
wife were exceedingly kind. Here, at their 
request, we left Barclay’s. Catechism. On Sixth- 
day we arrived at Oblong, the home of our 
former guide, Valentine Jenkins, who next day 
(my company having. gone home) accompanied 
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us. After the meeting at Kingwood, where 
things appeared exceedingly low, we went ten 
miles southward and parted, my companion 
crossing the Delaware and I proceeded five 
miles to Jacob Burcham’s, and on Sixth-day 
sixteen miles to Trenton, and thence eighteen 
miles to Burlington to my son-in-law’s. My 
daughter, Martha Allinson, went with me to 
see Wm. Jones, whom we found very low in 
mind, but he was much more cheerful before 
we parted. He had injured his hip with a fall, 
used crutches for many months, and was much 
discouraged ; but I encouraged him, believing 
he would recover. On First-day, the 15th of 
Seventh month, I was at Haddonfield Meeting, 
and reached home in the evening, and found 
that my son Amos had the week before buried 
his fourth child, and his wife now lay ill. The 
rest were all well and outward affairs had suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectations. 

“‘T was out on this journey nine weeks and 
three days, having been at two Yearly, one 
Quarterly and four Monthly Meetings, and 
travelled one thousand miles on horseback and 
one hundred and twenty by water. I had 


undertaken it under great discouragement; so 
many difficulties and dangers to encounter, with 
so little prospect of service were indeed moun- 
tains not easily to be described. But now, on 


my return, my heart is filled with reverent 
thankfulness to that gracious Providence who 
hath enabled to perform it, greatly beyond what 
[ could expect, and who hath been near in trials 
and dangers to succor and preserve. May a 
grateful sense thereof ever live on my mind, is 
the earnest breathing of my soul at this time, that 
so, while I remain here, it may be to the honor 
of His great and holy name who gave me a 
being, and who has an undoubted right to the 
disposal thereof as he pleaseth, whether to honor 
or dishonor. 

“Tn the First month, 1782, I had appointed 
to join Mark Reeve in visiting meetings in the 
counties of Philadelphia and Bucks; but a few 
days before the time of starting, my horse, 
which would readily have brought forty pounds, 
was taken by a constable for a tax of about four 
pounds. Thus I seemed prevented, but Mark 
Was earnest to have my company; I therefore 
purposed to borrow a beast and to meet him on 
Fifth-day in Philadelphia, where he was to at- 
tend Monthly Meeting. A severe storm pre- 
veuted my obtaining one, and [ relinquished 
the thought of going ; but on Fourth-day even- 
ing a neighbor’s lad brought my horse home. 
As he could give no account upon what terms 
he was returned, I hesitated about receiving 
him lest I might subject myself to be charged 
with double dealing. On weighing the matter, 
however, I felt easy to take him, and, setting 
off in the morning fot Philadelphia, attended 
their Monthly Meeting on Sixth-day. Samuel 
Hopkins having concluded to accompany Mark, 
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on Seventh day I crossed the river and rode 
homeward about half a mile, but became un- 
easy and returned, took my horse over, and was 
with the Friends nearly two weeks, attending 
five meetings for worship and seven Monthly 
Meetings, and then felt easy to return home, 
enjoying much peace of mind, having had great 
satisfaction in this little visit.” 

In giving so much of minute detail, we ineut 
the risk of wearying the reader; but we grow 
antiquarian in our feelings, and the very names 
of persons and of places stir up old and hal- 
lowed reminiscences, while the contrast of the 
modes and usages of four-score years ago with 
those of the present time, is suggestive of pro- 
fitable reflection. A skeptic poet sang sneer- 
ingly— 

“Tn good old times—(all times when old are good.)” 


A Christian writer, emphatically the bard of 
progress, says : 


“ A charméd life old goodness hath!” 


We have faith in the eternity of essential right, 
and we love to look back through the ages, and 
perceive the beautiful and blessed truth always 
the same; and, though its accidents and sur- 
roundings may so greatly vary as to cause its 
identity to be questioned, always rich in testi- 
mony-bearers. Let us look forward to desery 
our own course of duty; let us look upward for 
light and guidance to pursue it; but let us not 
scorn sometimes to look backward, that we may 
profit alike by the successes and the failures of 
the past ; and that, whatever olden things were 
pure, true, lovely and of good report, we may 
still think upon and practice them. Nor need 
we be too much discouraged by the dust clouds 
which have been raised by rude overturnings. 
“Whate’er of good the old time had 


Is living still! 
” * s * 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of Wrong alone ; 
Those wait their doom from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresber life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh, backward-looking son of Time! 
The new is old, the old is new— 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through!” 


In reading of the extended pilgrimages of 
former Friends, through newly-settled countries, 
on horseback and in wagons, we exult in the 
atnazing facilities in travelling enjoyed by our 
generation. And yet, in the economy of Uhris- 
tian influences, the old, slow mode had its ad- 
vantages, and the blessed Seed was often sown 
in families which could not have been reached, 
by the same instrumental means, had railways 
then existed, by which travelling ministers. 
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could speed through space directly to their field 
of especial labor. The pilgrim who went forth 
“bearing precious secd,” pursued his weary 
way, in private conveyance, through inland vil- 
lages and beside humble, solitary homesteads 
The lonely ride was favorable to the highest 
spiritual communing, and if, from some hill top, 
as the extensive panorama riveted his gaze, his 
seul was stirred with a Gospel message to the 
denizens of those scattered habitations, no rail- 
Way time-table obstructed his calling them 
together, to “ preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” And how beautiful and hearty was 
the hospitality of those days! The very chil- 
dren of the “country Friend,” if they perceived 
winding along the road the horses or the vehicles 
which bore some 


“ Worn sowers of Truth’s holy seed,” 


would hasten to impart the pleasing news; and 
parents and children were ready to exclaim to- 
gether, ‘* How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation!” No parley 
about “isms,” no requiring of the newly arrived 
to “say me now Shibboleth,” but gates and 
doors swung open, the greetings were unsus- 
pecting and sincere, and, if the fare was homely, 
the house was felt to be home. 

Many an inland meeting has become extinct ; 
in many a neighborhood the true character and 
principles of Friends are wholly unknown or 
misunderstood, for want of the old fashioned 
journeyings, on horseback or in carriages, of 
the anointed ministers of Christ. 
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HINTS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
A Lesson ror Girts on 1 Perer iii. 3, 4. 


The Bible gives us many directions by which 
we may know how our Heavenly Father would 
have us to try to please Him. And God does 
not think the way we dress a thing of no conse- 
quence, otherwise He would not have told us 
what his will is about it, as He has done in se- 
veral places. One of these passages you have 
learnt to-day, and now I will hear you repeat 
it. 

“‘ Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of 
gold, or of putting on of apparel; but let it be 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 

We will now try, and may the Holy Spirit 
be our teacher, to learn what these verses mean, 
and how we may obey their instruction. To 
whom was the apostle speaking ?—*‘ To wives.” 

Yes, he was then addressing wives, but what 
he says is quite as much the duty of women in 
general, and of girls also, who wish to live so as 
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to please God. And of what was he speaking ? 
—“Of dress—of adorning.” 

Can any of you tell me what adorning means? 
(No answer.) 

Well, you know I was at your examination 
the other day. [saw the room was adorned with 
beautiful flowers, what do you understand by 
the word there ?—*‘‘ Decked out—ornamented.” 

Yes, to adorn is to add something by way of 
ornament. There are two kinds of adorning 
mentioned in these verses; think for a minute 
and tell me what they are? ‘Outward adorn- 
ing,’ and “the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit,’”’ 

Very well answered. The apostle you see puts 
these two things in contrast, one with the other. 
He mentions “ plaiting the hair, wearing of 
gold, and putting on of apparel ;” but all this 
he says is only ?—‘‘ Outward adorning.” 

It is of very little consequence in the world, 
and in God’s sight it is worth nothing at all; 
but if you have the beautiful “ ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit,” even here it will be 
valued, and in God’s sight we are told it is ?— 
“Of great price. Teacher is it better to wear 
curls than plaited hair?” 

That is of very little consequence, Annie. 
At the time the apostle wrote, women used to 
wear their hair in numbers of plaits and tresses, 
which must have taken much time and thought 
in the arrangement of them. Christian girls 
should wear their hair neatly, modestly, and 
suitably to the work they have to do; the par- 
ticular way is of very little moment. “ Wear- 
ing of gold and putting on of apparel,’ means 
they should avoid display or extravagance. It 
bas been said that the trimmings of the vain 
world would clothe the naked. Now turn to 1 
Timothy ii. 9, 10. 

In this passage we have a positive direction 
about dress. You see the same word, ‘‘adorn,” 
is used. In what does St. Paul here direct wo- 
men to adorn themselves ?—“ In modest ap- 
parel.”” 

What do you mean by modest ?—“ Quiet ; not 
attracting attention.” 

A modest girl does not want to be looked at 
by every body, some people pitying her, some 
laughing at her for her finery, Ah, my dear 
girls, adopt the Bible rule, ‘“‘ Modest apparel,” 
nothing worn to attract attention. What is the 
ornament which God would heve you wear?— 
“The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

The apostle says, ‘women professing 
ness” should be adorned with ?—“ Good works.” 

There is another oraament mentioned in 
Prov. i. 8, 9, look and see what itis? “ Obe- 
dience to parents.” 

In the first chapter of Proverbs it is said that 
wisdom will give ?—*“ An ornament of grace.” 

What is remarkable about this inward adorn- 
ing, and how is it distinguished from the out- 
ward ?--“ It is not corruptible.” 
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What does corruptible mean ?—‘* Decaying— 
it will not last.” 

What is the great difference then between the 
two adornings ?—“ The inward does not decay, 
the outward does.” 

What ornament does the apostle mention as 
most becoming to women ?—“ A meek and quiet 
spirit.” 

If you are thus adorned, your friends will 
think it the most beautiful ornament you could 
wear, and besides being good and pleasant to 
those around you, what is it said to be in the 
sight of God ?—“ Of great price.” 

Just think of this. Do you think the gold 
and diamonds of a Queen are any of value in 
God’s sight 7—*‘ No, teacher.” 

Qh no, gold and jewels are nothing before 
Him, but the least and poorest child may be 
adorned with an ornament of great price—with ? 
—“ A meek and quiet spirit.” 

Can you give me any example of this spirit? 
—* Jesus.” 

Yes, He is our great example in everything. 
He expressly says, ‘ Learn of me, for [ am?”— 
* Meek and lowly of heart.” 

But now do we read in the Bible of any wo- 
men who possessed this ornament ?—‘“‘ Mary, who 
sat at Jesus feet.”’ 

Yes, and the mother of Samuel, you recollect 
her name ?—“ Hannah.” 

Abigail, too, of whom we read in the life of 
David, is a beautiful example of “ a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” From this lesson we 
learn what ornament we should seek and prize as 
far above rubies, can you tell me ?—* The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

And also that this ornament is in the sight of 
God ?— Of great price.” 

Ask of God, then, in the Psalmist’s words, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me.” Thus, and thus 
alone, shall you be like the king’s daughter, of 
whom we read in the forty-fifth Psalm, “ all 
glorious within,’ and in your daily life those 
around you will be able to testify, that you 
possess the adorning which is not “ corruptible,” 
even “the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 

rnin 


For Friends’ Review. 


VITALITY. 


This word, of late, has been applied frequent- 
ly to the Society of Friends, to convey its state 
of health and soundness of body. 

When a body possessing life becomes diseased, 
and its vital principles affected, in proportion to 
the violence of the disorder, are means to be in- 
stituted for their recovery. 

But, there may be many who mistake a disor- 
der, and prescribe wrongfully, so that medicines 
lose their entire effect upon the system, and no 
perceptible good results from their use. 
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As it is physically, so may it be spiritually. 

The church, to those who may imagine it in 
a waning or a sickly and impaired state, may 
suffer abundantly from such a source—and there 
way be as great an error in overrating our weak- 
ness, and dwelling on imaginary evils, as looking 
on the opposite and brighter side of the picture 
—and for my own part, and the encouragement 
of my young friends, [ desire to draw what I be- 
lieve a faithful portraiture of our Christian pro- 
fession as it is this day appearing in its vitality 
before the world. 

I see no cause of discouragement in any rela- 
tion, or reference, to the diffusion of our relig- 
ious tenets, and I am quite sure there never has 
been atany anterior period of ,our church a juster 
appreciation of our excellent Christian views 
amongst other professors ; and from information 
received from all quarters of the globe where our 
religious principles are known, there never has 
been a more encouraging period when our views 
could be more easily diffused, and when the 
stubborn soil was more ready to become subdued 
and better prepared to receive the good seed, 
than now. Whilst these are encouraging signs 
of the times, I would not have any suppose that 
we do not need greater purification, greater intro- 
version of heart, and a greater submission to the 
transforming hand of our kind Heavenly Parent 
to uid us in diffusing, and developing more ex- 
perimentally those solemn truths proclaimed 
by our excellent fathers in the church militant, 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, and many of their 
noble contemporaries. 

To the young everywhere, bearing the name 
of Friends, I desire affectionately to entreat you 
to value your Christian privileges, rememberin 
you have a high position to fill in the vita 
church on earth, as a fitting preparation to be- 
come inhabitants of that “ city, that hath no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in 
it; and as thus your lives are dedicated and 
consecrated unto God, the crown of an endless 
life will be a reward of unspeakable value. 


6th mo. 15th, 1862. H. 


For Friends’ Review. 
KANSAS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This Quarterly Meeting was opened at Kansas 
meeting house in Leavenworth County, on the 
first of third month last. The weather was very 
unfavorable, being very cold and stormy. On 
account of high water, there were but two 
Friends from the largest Monthly Meeting, but 
the other two Monthly Meetings were well rep- 
resented. It was an interesting time, and much 
enjoyed by those in attendance. 

The second Quarterly Meeting has just been 
held at Cottonwood, in Lyon (late Breckenridge) 
County. Friends there, have erected a meeting 
house, thirty by fifty-six feet, and yet on First- 
day, it was filled to overflowing; about five hun- 
dred persons were in attendance. About two 
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hundred Friends were present, about forty of 
whom were from distant parts of the State. The 
business of the meeting was conducted with 
much harmony and good feeling. The orderly 
conduct and good attention of the young people 
was a subject of much remark. Our Friends 
Tsaac R. and Phebe R. Gifford, from Massachu- 
setts, were present, and the latter was largely en- 
gaged in the ministry, both on Seventh and 
First days, and in the evening of First-day at 
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New Enotanp Yearty Meetine.—This 
body convened on First-day, the 16th,—meet- 
ings for worship being held in the morn- 
ing and afternoon at the two rooms of Friends’ 
meeting house at Newport and at Portsmouth. 
Those at Newport were largely attended, many 
persons in the afternoon being’ unable to obtain 
admission. They were all seasons of favor, and 
the gospel was freely preached, and prayers were 
offered to the Throne of Grace. It has been 
thought advisable to make preparations to hold 
an additional meeting in the open air, should 
as many attend on a future occasion. 

On Second-day morning the Yearly Meeting 
for business was opened. About the average 
number was in attendance,—this meeting, that 
of New York, and the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, 
being very nearly equal in the number of mem- 
bers present composing them. The representa- 
tives being called, all were present except two, 
for whose absence sufficient reasons were given. 
In the Women’s Meeting, I learned that but one 
representative was absent. Ministers were in 
attendance from several Yearly Meetings, namely : 
William Green, from Ireland, John Henry 
Douglass, from Indiana, William G. Johnson, 
from Western, Joseph Hobson and Abram 
Morris of Ohio, and Phebe Ann Sands, and 
Mary H. Thomas, from New York. A very 
cordial and generally expressed welcome was 
given tothem. The General Epistle of London 
Yearly Meeting being read, much satisfaction 
was expressed with its deeply instructive con- 
tents, and 3500 copies were ordered to be 
printed for distribution among the members. 

Acceptable epistles were read from all the 
Yearly Meetings of Europe and America, which 
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correspond with each other, except North Caro- 
lina. 


The absence of one from that meeting, 


obviously from the disturbed condition of that 
region, called forth the expression of deep sym- 
pathy with Friends of that Yearly Meeting. A 
large committee was appointed to prepare ad- 
dresses to all these Yearly Meetings, as way 
wight open. 


In the afternoon, the representatives proposed 


Samuel Boyd Tobey, for clerk, and Charles R. 
Tucker for assistant, and they were fully united 
with by the meeting. 


The Annual Report of the Providence Board- 


ing School was read, by which it appears that 
the institution continues in successful operation, 
there being about eighty pupils during the 
summer, and 120 during the winter term. 


Third-day was mostly occupied with the con- 


sideration of the answers to the Queries. A deep 
and solemn feeling prevailed in the meeting 
during a large portion of the time. 
couraging indications were evident that an in- 
creased life is pervading this portion of our So- 
ciety, and younger members present showed 
the strong interest they felt that our meetings 
for worship may be occasions for instruction in 
the way of life and salvation, and of refreshing 


Many en- 


from the presence of the Lord. ‘The query in 


relation to treating with offenders claimed the 
special attention of the meeting, and a minute 
of advice and direction on this subject was sent 
down to the subordinate meetings, urging par- 
ticularly, as the great object of such labor, the 
restoration of delinquents, in the spirit of love, 


from the error of their ways. 

Fourth-day morning, the report of the Com- 
mittee to visit the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy 
Indians in Maine, was read and approved. It 
appears by this report that about 500 persons 
belong to each of these tribes, and that there is 
a slow, but steady improvement in their condi- 
tion. About a hundred in each tribe under- 
stand farming, and some schools have been 
maintained. The report was corroborated by 
interesting remarks from some Friends, who had 
visited the Indians. It appears that a part of them 
are Roman Catholics, and these and most of the 
older class do not view with favor the efforts of 
the younger tosustain schools and diffuse general 
intelligence, but notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, the latter are gaining ground. The minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings for the past year 
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were also read, and were unusually interesting. 
They received the cordial and largely expressed 
unity of the Yearly Meeting. 

In accordance with the suggestion of our 
Friends in England, at the occurrence of the 
Trent difficulty, although that difficulty had been 
settled, a committee waited on the President 
with an address, containing in substance a brief 
expression of the peace principles of the Society 
of Frienis—sympathy with the President in the 
difficulties which surround him—a strong desire 
that he might be enabled to maintain peace with 
other nations—and so far as practicable adminis- 
ter justice to all. He received the committee 
kindly and cordially, expressed his grateful sense 
of their sympathy, and afterwards acknowledged 
the reception of the address more fully by letter, 
in which he remarked, that engaged as he was 
in a great war, it would be difficult for the world 
at large to appreciate the high esteem he enter- 
tained for the principles of peace. 

The committee to give attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the State Legislatures within the limits 
of New England Yearly Meeting, reported that 
in no instance had the militia laws been made 
less favorable since the present war, and that in 
Maine there was an increased disposition to se- 
cure Friends from any liability to military de- 
mands. 

In the afternoon an interesting report was 
made by the committee on education. It ap- 
pears there are 1,119 children between the ages 
of 5 and 21, and two Monthly Meetings were not 
heard from. Besides the Providence and Oak 
Grove boarding schools, which appear to be ina 
prosperous and useful condition, there are two 
Monthly Meeting schools, one Preparative Meet- 
ing school, and five family schools. There were 
also 33 First-day schools reported, but this re- 
port was thought to be incomplete. The pupils 
in the latter, 902—about one-half members, in- 
dicating that less than one half the children of 
Friends are partaking of their benefits. In addi- 
tion to these, there are seven Bible classes. The 
report elicited much interesting remark, in the 
course of which the clerk stated that he did not 
now know of a member of the Yearly Meeting 
who positively disapproved of this mode of in- 
struction—that fears were entertained by many 
when they were first established, but at = ‘r prac- 
tical workings became developed, all their fears 
had been gradually dissipated, and great good 
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had resulted from them. A newcommittee was 
appointed to collect carefully all the needed sta- 
tistics for next year. The consideration of the 
state of some subordinate Meetings, and a visit 
from two women Friends, occupied the remain- 
der of the afternoon. 


Fifth-day morning.—Public meetings for 
worship were held in beth rooms of the meeting 
house, and were fully attended. In the after- 
noon, minutes were granted acknowledging the 
company and services of all the ministers in at- 
tendance from other Yearly Meetings, and 
epistles were read and adopted to all the Yearly 
Meetings in Europe and America who are in re- 
ligious communion with each other. The meet- 
ing closed, after an expression of prayer and 
praise, under a feeling of much sweetuess and 
solemnity, to meet again at the usual time next 
year if the Lord permit. 

A correspondent, who is a member of another 
Yearly Meeting, remarks, that “ throughout the 
whole Yearly Meeting, and during the transac- 
tion of the various kinds of important business 
occupying the several days of its session, includ- 
ing many subjects naturally expected to involve 
a difference of opinion, I think it may in truth 
be said that perfect harmony prevailed. Searee- 
ly a disagreeing expression occurred, and in no 
instance was a single remark heard indicating 
the slightest unkindness of feeling, or any want 
of brotherly love. Many young Friends took 
an active part in the deliberations, and the al- 
most entire absence of what might be termed long 
speeches, contributed much toa seasonable com- 
pletion of all the business, without hurry or con- 
fusion. I have attended most of the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, but never one where 
more love and unity were manifested. The 
Yearly Meeting (Phila.) which abruptly cut off 
its intercourse with New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, by reversing the beautiful rule given by our 
Saviour, to labor first before excommupicating, 
could find an excellent example for imitation 
here—if after having fouad itself in error, it 
could magnanimously retrace its erroneous steps, 
and rectify the wrong it has committed in the 
reversal of the rule just mentioned.” 

Another correspondent says :—‘ The bu-iness 
of the meeting has progre:sed in the most satis- 
factory manner: there is a current of brotherly 
love which circulates during the sittings, and 
serves to unite all hearts in the very bonds of 
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peace. The love of Christ covers the meeting 
as a mantle, and the hearts of Friends seem 
turned one way, as the trees of the forest before 
the wind. I have been at a number of Yearly 
Meetings here and elsewhere, and I cannot call 
to mind one wherein the love of God has ap- 
peared to be over all and in all more than at pres- 
ent. 

The examination of the state of society called 
forth much Christian counsel, and while delin- 
quencies and shortcomings in the maintenance 
of our Christian testimonies created a lively 
exercise, the spirit which desires to restore and 
heal prevailed in the hearts of Friends.” 


———_ __ --—~ee—- 


MarRrIED, at Friends’ meeting, Rush Creek, Ind., 
on Ist of Fifth month, 1862, Ira MenpEeNHALL, of 
Honey Creek, to Eunice New.iy, of the former 
place, 


——_ 


Diep, on the 28th of Fourth month last, TaBiTHA 
Jonxs, in the 66th year of her age, an elder of Elk 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. In early life she 
gave heed to the silent monitor, andthe religious im- 
pressions then formed upon her youthful mind gave 
tone to her character in after life. She manifested 
much concern for the welfare of our religious So- 
ciety. The impression had been upon her mind for 
some time that her final change was near at hand, 
and as the end drew near she was favored with a 
comfortable assurance that through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus all would be peace. She had 
for many years been afflicted by disease that often 
caused intense suffering, which she bore with Chris- 
tian patience, evincing that her faith and trust were 
fixed on her Saviour. 


——, on the 22d of Third month last, Jesu Winson, 
a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana, in 
the 40th year of his age. He was a firm believer in the 
principles of Christianity as professed by the Society 
of which he was a member; he had been from his 
youth up a regular attender and strong advocate of 
First-day Scripture Schools, and also labored much 
to promote the circulation of the Scriptures ; his 
health had been declining for several months, and 
as he neared the close of life, he spoke but little of 
his future prospects, but when his spirit took its 
flight, the very expression of his countenance inti- 
mated that all was peace. 


, near Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Indiana, on the 
27th of Third month last, Susanna Reynotps, in the 
73d year of her age, a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. She was the widow of Jeremiah 
Reynolds, who died in Guilford Co., N. C., in 1843. 
She left a comforting belief that her spirit has gone 
to rest. 


—e. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


When John Quincy Adams was minister to 
the Court of Holland, he joined a society of 
learned men who met once a week for mutual 
improvement. Mr. Adams, though one of the 
youngest members, soon became a great favorite; 


his finely-toned mind and delightful conversa. 
tion won him many friends, and receiving as 
‘much enjoyment as he gave, he was always 
‘ punctually present. , 

| On one occasion, however, the meeting was 
| adjourned to Sunday evening. Mr. Adams was 
not there. It was appointed on the next Sun- 
|day evening. Mr. Adams was not there. His 
fellow-members noticed and regretted his ab- 
sence. On the third Sunday evening it met, 
| Mr. Adams’ chair was still vacant. Many were 
‘surprised, that he, who was formerly so prompt 
and punctual, should thus suddenly break off. 

How did it happen? Press of business was 
supposed. At last the meetings were returned 
toa week-day evening—and lo !—there was Mr, 
Adams in his place, brilliant and delightful as 
ever. The members welcomed him back, and 
expressed their sorrow that press of business or 
duties of his office should have so long deprived 
them of his company. 

Did he let that go as the reason? 

“Not business engagements hindered me,” 
replied he ; “ you met on the Lord’s day—that 
is a day devoted to religious uses by me.” 

He then told them he had been brought up 
in a land where the Sabbath was strictly observ- 
ed, and from all that he had felt and seen, he 
was convinced of the unspeakable advantages 
always arising from the faithful observance 
of it. 


————o—— 
From the London Friend. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1862. 


Fourth-day, Fifth Month 21st.—The opening 
minute was read after two Frieads had been heard 
in ministry, and two iu prayer. The Represen- 
tatives having been called over, the company of 
our friend, John L. Eddy, from America, was 
minuted, and the usual appointments connected 
with the arrangements of the meeting were made. 
Epistles were then read from Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, and from those of New York, New 
England, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana,and Western. 
From North Carolina Yearly Meeting, no epis- 
tle was received, owing to communications with 
that quarter being interrupted by the civil war. 
This war was alluded to in all the epistles in 
terms which showed the greatness of the trial 
it had brought on our American Friends, aod 
the general steadfastness with which they had 
been enabled to stand their ground as men of 
peace, and to put their trust in God. The epis- 
tle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting mentioned 
that, owing to the proximity of the seat of war, 
the members living in about one half of their 
district were cut off from attending, and that 
two Friends, at least, had suffered imprisonment. 
The reading of these epistles introduced the 
meeting into much sympathy, to which expres 
sion was given by John Pease, Josiah Forster, 
W. Burgess, J. Hodgkin, B. Seebohm, W: 
Matthews, Joseph Pease, and Peter Bedford. 
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The latter observed that, after an attendance for 
some fifty years of this Yearly Meeting, he did 
not recollect an occasion when this feeling was 
deeper. Joho Hodgkin alluded particularly to 
the trying state in which Friends of Baltimore 
had been placed, and of which he had been 
made very sensible when lately amongst them. 
He also spoke of the unsympathiziug and almost 
hostile feeling indulzed by some in this country, 
and by a portion of the press, against the 
Northern States; and trusted that we should, 
as way opened, endeavor to promote more friendly 
sentiments. J. L. Eddy expressed the deep in- 
terest with which he had listened to the epistles 
from his native country and to the observations 
subsequently made. A suggestion made by 
Josiah Forster as to embodying the feeling into 
which the meeting had been introduced in a 
separate document, for transmission to Friends 
in North America generally, was considered, but 
it was thought best on the whole to leave it to 
the Committees who should be separated to pre- 
pare the several epistles in reply, to insert in 
them such observations as might be suited to 
the circumstances of the respective Yearly 
Meetings. The minute, however, in which the 
receipt of the epistles was acknowledged, alluded 
to the. sympathy which had been felt by the 
Meeting, and expressed an earnest desire that 
our American brethren might continue in faith- 
ful allegiance to their Lord, the Prince of Peace, 
and be favored to know God to be their “ refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
Samuel Bowly thought that we should not con- 
fine our sympathy to our own members in 
America, nor even to those who were in the 
right as regards the system of slavery. We 
should feel, even for the slaveholder, considering 
the circumstances and the prejudices in which 
he had grown up, and strive to imitate the ex- 
ample of our Lord, by loving the sinner while 
we hated the sin. Josiah Forster afterwards ex- 
pressed a wish that the information given in the 
epistle from Ohio that, in the hope of inducing 
a return to the body, that Yearly Meeting had 
not proceeded to disown those of its members 
who had separated from it, would claim a favor- 
able notice in the epistle from this meeting. He 
followed this suggestion by another relative to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting—it would be very 
agreeable to his feelings if we could rightly 
make some effort to renew our correspondence 
with that Yearly Meeting. J. Candler concurred 
with J. Forster as regards Ohio, but not as to 
attempting correspondence with Philadelphia ; 
mentioning the refusal of that Yearly Meeting 
to receive the epistle recently forwarded to it by 
New York Meeting. Several other Friends ex. 
pressed themselves favorably to the renewal of 
the suspended correspondence, if it were feasi- 
ble, but with more or less doubt on the latter 
point. The usual time for adjournment having 
arrived, it was concluded that the subject 
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might be brought on at a future sitting, if 
any Friend felt concerned to do so. 

The Representatives met by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, at the close of the sitting, to 
propose Friends as Clerks and Assistant Clerks 
of the Yearly Meeting, and of the large commit- 
tee. Our friend, Joseph Thorp, having ex- 
pressed an earnest wish to be released from the 
office of Clerk to the Yearly Meeting, which he 
has so acceptably filled for the last ten years, it 
was agreed to nominate Edward Backhouse in 
his room, and Joseph Crosfield and William 
Thistlethwaite as Assistants. Thomas Harvey 
was nominated as Clerk to the large Com-uittee, 
and W. D. Sims and Robert Charleton as Assis- 
tants. 

Fourth-day Afternoon —The appointment of 
Clerks and Assistant Clerks was confirmed with 
apparent unanimity. J. Forster and others ex- 
pressed their sense of the great value of the late 
Clerk’s services, and he made a few feeling ob- 
servations himself. The Queries were then read, 
and the answers proceeded with as far as 
Gloucester and Wilts inclusive. Testimonies 
were read from Cornwall concerning Philippa 
Williams and John E. Veale; from Durham, 
concerning Maria Hutchinson; and from Gloa- 
cester and Wilts respecting William C. Bowly. 
The statement made io two or three of these 
testimonies, that the subjects of them had not 
travelled with certificates for religious service, 
and, in the case of M. Hutchinson, that she with 
her sister had fixed their residence for a time at 
many different places, under a sense of religious 
duty, led to remarks on the variations which 
might rightly attend the exercise of the ministry 
in different individuals. W. Thistlethwaite ad- 
verted to the full assurance of faith which ap- 
peared to mark the close of M. Hutchinson’s life, 
an experience which might not always be granted 
in the same degree, but where granted was a fa- 
vor which called for grateful acknowledgment. 
The meeting adjourned soon after 6 Pp. M. 

Fijth-day, Fifth Month 22.—The Queries 
were proceeded with. The payment for seats in 
other places of worship appearing amongst the 
exceptions in one of the answers to the 5th 
Query, elicited some little discussion as to 
whether it came within the scope of the Query. 
Its inconsistency with our views was not doubted, 
and it seemed to be the general feeling that the 
reporting or non-reporting of the practice in an- 
swering the Query should be left to the 
judgment of the respective Quarterly Meet- 
ings. 

Isaac Brown, referring to the term “‘hireling 
ministry,” which had been used once during the 
discussion, thought the time was come when it 
would be better to drup that expression, and 
substitute the very intelligible and simple 
words ‘‘paid ministry.” He could not regard 
as hireling those who were earnestly and sin- 
cerely endeavoring to do their duty as ministers 
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of the gospel, even though they might receive a} Number of Members in the Yearly Meeting, 
regular stipend. His remarks were united in by | at the end of last year :— 

















































the other Friends who followed. The answers PERO cis nics osivnthsdis ch edddei8ts dddeceds 6463 
from Yorkshire were accompanied by a striking | Females...............seseseeeserrsenees 7378 
testimony respecting the late William Dent, 

whose Christian character and walk were after- Potahicsett 13841 


wards enlarged on by several Friends. J. B. 
Braithwaite spoke of the solemnizing effect pro- 
duced on the meeting by the reading of such 


Being 18 less than at the end of 1860, which 
diminution is thus accounted for :— 


: : Births in 1861. 288 | Deaths in 1861 268 
documents, and mentioned the powerful impres- | Joined by convince- Disowned 45 
sion produced on his own mind by the hearing} ment 53 | Resignations 79 
one of them read there twenty-two years ago, at | Re-admissions 16 | Removed to other 


Children admitted ll 


a critical point of his religi 
P gious course. He Removed from other 


Yearly Meetings 28 
would much regret their discontinuance. J. 


Shewell, T. Pease, and Joseph Hopkins, also es em dee a 
spoke to W. Dent’s consistent and Christian life, 402 
and Joseph Thorp concluded with a feeling and Si 
eloquent statement of the attractive influence of Difference ” 


his religious character upon others. The wo- 


7 : é The number of Meetings for Worship, in the 
men's meeting having announced that a Friend 


Yearly Meeting, was 317, of which 143 consist- 
ed of less than 20 members. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—This sitting was de- 
voted to the consideration of the state of the 
Society, as shown in the answers to the Queries. 
It was arranged to read the summary of those 
answers, leaving a pause after each answer to 
enable Friends to express their views and feel- 
ings in regard to it. The first four only were 
read at the present sitting, the expression in re- 
gard to them, especially the fourth;feiag un- 
usually copious, and in the case of several speak- 
ers, taking the form of ministerial communica- 
tions. On the attendance of meetings, J. L. 
Eddy referred to the difficulties which might 
operate with some in the way of attending mid- 
week meetings, and which he had himself at 
one period of his life experienced, but to which 
he could not find peace in yielding. J. 8. Sew- 
ell thought that a chief cause of the pon-at- 
tendance of our Meetings was the deficiency of 
religious earnestness on the part of the attenders. 
He referred to 1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24, as illustra- 
tive of the different impressions, which would 
be produced on occasional attenders, according 
as there was present or wanting in the meeting, 
a lively religious interest. J. Jesper believed 
the non-attendance arose from the want of a true 
apprehension of the importance of religion, in 
the individuals so absenting themselves. Fran- 
cis Dix, referring to the family reading of the 
Scriptures, mentioned that a short time since he 
commenced inviting some of the laborers living 
near him to attend such a reading on First-day 
evenings. The invitation was much more 
largely responded to than he had expected, 80 
that on last First-day there had been seventy- 
five individuals present amongst whom much 
tenderness of feeling was evidenced. This ac- 
count was referred to by two or three of the sub- 
sequent speakers as interesting and cheering. A 
Friend of color from Awerica, once in slavery 
and now here with a view of obtaining further in- 
struction, and then proceeding to Africa, spoke 


meeting, it was concluded that the present was 
a suitable time to receive the visit. Our friend 
Priscilla Green, accompanied by two other wo- 
men Friends, was shortly afterwards introduced, 
and after a pause, proceeded to address us in a 
feeling and lively strain of gospel ministry, di- 
recting her discoure to the aged Christian to 
whom the time of harvest might be near, to the 
youthful and awakened heart, and to her hearers 
generally. After P. G. and her companions had 
withdrawn, the meetiag proceeded with and con- 
cluded the answers to the Queries. The sum- 
mary of the whole, prepared by the Meeting for 
Sufferings in conformity to the new arrange- 
ments, was also read. A summary of the an- 
swers sent up to the Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders followed; after which a brief 
statement of the distraints made on our members 
for ecclesiastical demands was presented. It 
showed 118 cases of distraints for Church Rates, 
324 for Tithe Rent Charge, 8 for Tithe uncom- 
wuted, and 24 for other ecclesiastical claims. 
The total value of property taken amounted to 
about £5,156. At this point it became neces- 
sary to decide, for the information of Women 
Friends who were about to separate, what meet- 
ing-houses should be open on Sixth-day morning. 
After considerable discussion it was concluded 
that meetings for worship should be held in the 
usual places, with the addition of the women’s 
meeting-house. This is the last year in which 
the premises at White Hart Court will be avail- 
able for the purpose. The proper time for 
reading the tabular statement, prepared from the 
returns directed to be made by the Yearly Meet- 
ing last year, was then considered; and the 
present sitting being decided on, the statement 
was accordingly read. We believe the following 
particulars to be correct, so far as they go, but 
the whole statement will, we presume, appear in 
the printed proceedings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 
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with much feeling, adverting to his own depriva- 


tion of the benefits of the Holy Scriptures until 


he was twenty-five years of age. Samuel 


Marshall believed that although our Society, 
had always most highly valued the Scriptures 
yet the reading of them, especially the social 
reading, had advanced of late. He recommend- 


ed those whose engagements precluded their 


reading a larger portion at once, to make use of 
little intervals, to read if it were but a few verses 
at a time, and make them the companions of 
A. R. Fewster spoke at consi- 


their thoughts. 
derable length on the paramount necessity of a 
change of heart, and of the effect which this 


would necessarily have in imparting earnestness 


and diligence in the use of all outward means of 
religicus benefit. 
the Scripture Reading Meetings, which had 


sprung up amongst us as most useful religious 


agencies, and also expressed his sympathy with 
the colored Friend who had addressed us. In 
convexion with the Query as to “a religious 
life and conversation,” very full and valuable 
observations and addresses were heard from many 


Friends, principally from those in the station of 


minister. 


A large portion of what was thus uttered, 
consisted of fervent and impressive exhortations 


to entire dedication of heart to the service of 


Christ. J. Hodgkin and J. Thorp, referred 
specially to the changes in our arrangements and 
regulations effected within the last few years. 
The former had, in degree, sympathized with 
some in the fear with which they had regarded 
these changes; but he would remind such, that 
the true and sufficient remedy for any evil that 
might arise, lay ir looking to and depending on 
the Lord, and in unreserved devotion to His will 
and guidance. We should thus be protected 
from dangers which might be thought especial- 
ly to threaten our Society in this land, at the 
present time, from a conformity to the world, 
(using the latter word in its Scriptural sense) 
and from what some termed an “intellectual” 
ministry, but which was not a false ministry be- 
cause it was intellectual, but because it wanted 
life; for an illiterate ministry might be unsound 
from the same cause. Joseph Thorp regarded 
the recent changes in a hopeful spirit, but ad- 
verted, in a forcible manner, to the increased in- 
dividual responsibility which they had thrown 
upon our members. He alluded to the great 
freedom of action which our constitution per- 
mitted—to the many fields of usefulness which 
Were open to our members—and feelingly ex- 
horted all, and especially the young, to avail 
themselves of the Christian privileges which 
were offered them, that so they might become 
willing and diligent laborers in whatever line of 
service they might be called to. Josiah For- 
ster did not wish to regard the issuing of a gen- 
eral epistle to our members as a matter of ous- 
tom which must be followed, but he thought 









Thomas Pease adverted to 






that there had been a degree of concern evinced 
on several points which would justify the Meet- 
ing’s directing the large Committee to prepare 
such an epistle, if way opened. This was con- 
curred in, and the Committee requested to 
meet at the close of the sitting. In accordance 
with this direction the large Committee ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee to prepare the draft of 
a general epistle. It also serivusly, and very 
deliberately, considered the question whether 
any communication, by way of mioute or other- 
wise, could be suitably made to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. There seemed to be but one 
opinion as to the desirableness of restoring our 
written intercourse with that meeting, if the 
way should open so to do; but an apprehension 
that any attempt on our part at the present time 
might do harm rather then good, induced the 
conclusion to recommend no action in the matter 
this year. 
(To be continued.) 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN LUCIFER MATCHES: 


The London Chemical News says that of 
matches prepared with ordinary phosphorus, and 
which consequently ignite readily upon any 
friction surface, the “‘ Patent Paraffine Matches” 
of Letchford & Co. are particularly good ex- 
amples. Instead of the objectionable sulphur 
coating, melted paraffine is used for impregnat- 
ing the wood and rendering it more inflammable. 
Such matches are not likely, therefore, to play 
havoc with the silver candlesticks and bright 
metallic surfaces often brought near them in 
actual service. Their power of remaining un- 
injured by damp is a special character for which 
this kind of match is remarkable ; in a compara- 
tive examination of several different sorts, these 
only were capable of being ignited after six 
hours’ exposure to a moist atmosphere. On this 
account they would be particularly suitable for 





export, and little affected by climate.— Scientific 


American. 
cn catienieiiamaneecan 
From the Country Gentleman. 
FLAX COTTON. 


The Legislature of New York having appro- 
priated the sum of $2,000 for the machinery to 
test the experiment of manufacturing Flax Cot- 
ton, to be expended under the direction of the 
State Agricultural Society, the Executive Com- 
mittee would call the attention of those inter- 
ested in the culture and preparation of flax to 
this subject. The object of the Legislature was 
undoubtedly to secure a preparation of flax as 
an economical substitute for cotton, so as to be 
used on cotton machinery. The Executive 
Committee desire to carry out the wishes of the 
Legislature, and to have this experiment fairly 
tested, and would solicit experiments showing 
the preparation of flax for this purpose, accom- 
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panied with a statement of the culture, produc- 
tion and preparation, including the cost of the 
various processes employed. 

Whenever parties have tested these questions, 
and are prepared to submit their proceedings, a 
committee of competent judges will be selected 
to make the necessary examination, and report 
to the Executive Committee for their action, the 
result of their investigations. Should any of 
those engaged in making these experiments suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the object desired, the 
money will be apportioned to the successful com- 
petitors as may be deemed proper. 

All communications on this subject may 
be addressed to the Secretary, State Agricul- 
tural Rooms, Albany. 

B. P. Jounson, Secretary. 

Albany, May 26, 1862. 


————( ~~ 
















































































[The following poem, with a sequel entitled ‘“ The 
Harbor Gained,” which will be inserted next week, 
was originally published in “ The Friend,” several 
years since, and is now reprinted at the suggestion 
of a friend.] 





























THE TWO PILOTS; OR A SHIPWRECK. 


1. 














Life is a summer voyage for me, 

And I shall make it pleasantly, 
For cloudless is the sun; 

There is no dark or gloomy thing, 

That can a passing shadow fling, 
Across my horizon. 
































Thus a young mariner believes, 

As, outward bound, he gaily leaves, 
With all his canvass spread ; 

Upon life’s wide and swelling sea, 

His bark is bounding fast and free, 
By summer breezes sped. 


Now, the Good Pilot goes aboard, 
And kindly offers to afford 
The mariner his aid : 
“T need it not,” the sailor cries, 
“ Before my bark all danger flies, 
And Iam not afraid. 




































































“ The Pleasant Isles for which I start 
Are clearly laid upon my chart, 
And even now in view ; 
I surely have no need of thee, 
For winds and skill will carry me, 
in perfect safety through.” 





























Thus with his hand upon the helm, 
Heedless that tempests may o’erwhelm, 
He bids adieu to fears ;— 
An archipelago’s in sight, 
Full of the Islands of Delight, 
For which he gaily steers. 
































He seeks the port of Present Bliss, 
A harbor which he would not miss, 
It looks so bright and fair ; 
Through Straits of Joy he means to glide, 
And thinks he feels a rising tide, 
Flowing directly there. 






































But just as he is passing in, 
He strikes upon a Shoal of Sin, 
Which at the entrance lay ; 
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But still he keeps his canvass free, 
Determined to pass gallantly 
Upon his onward way. 


But now arose a sudden gale, 

(Such in that latitude prevail,) 
Which from the harbor blew; 

It carries him far out to sea, 

Where isles that loomed up pleasantly, 
Are hidden from his view. 


This was a Disappointing Blast, 
Which tore his sails, and sprung his mast, 
And gave his hull a strain; 
Yet, when the gale had spent its force, 
Again he laid his former course, 
The promised port to gain. 


Again the Islands of Delight, 
And Present Bliss appear in sight— 
The Straits of Joy are there ; 
Impatience lends his bark a breeze, 
Propelling it across the seas, 
And blowing fresh and fair. 


Through Straits of Joy he’s sailing in, 

Beating against the Shoals of Sin, 
With all his canvass strained : 

“ Huzza! for I have passed the strait, 

All hindering things are now too late, 
For Present Bliss is gained.” 


Alas! his cheering is too soon— 
In what appeared a fair lagoon, 
His bark is blown about ; 
He cannot reach the tempting shore, 
By press of sail, or lab'ring oar— 
The tide is running out. 


Now at the helm another stands,— 

Tis Sin’s Old Pilot who commands, 
And boasts of skill and care ; 

The bark goes rapidly along 

With currents that are swift and strong, 
But bearing it—oh! where ? 


Instead of reaching Present Bliss, 

Farther he goes away from this, 
Striking on hidden shoals ; 

The pilot striving all the time 

To reach the rocks of Open Crime, 
And point of Shipwrecked Souls. 


But now a tempest called Disease, 
Which often sweeps across life’s seas, 
Comes down upon the bark ; 
Before the blast his vessel flies, 
Where no inviting harbor lies, 
But all is drear and dark. 


How like a hurricane it blows |! 

Sail after sail, his canvass goes, 
His masts are falling round! 

And now one last despairing shriek 

Proclaims, a death-insuring leak 
The mariner has found. 


From wave to wave the wreck is cast, 

Bore headlong onward by the blast, 
Beyond man’s power to save ; 

And now, he yields his latest breath ; 

Drawn into that great whirlpool, death, 
He finds an awful grave. 


Thus he who started fresh and gay, 

Has soon become a castaway, 
Because he would not take 

The only Pilot that can guide 

Safely across life’s changing tide, 
And heaven’s sure harbor make. 


E. 8. 
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HYMN FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
Wuat? 


Oh, what can little hands do 

To please the King of heaven? 
The little hands some work may try 
To help the poor in misery ,— 

Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh, what can little lips do 
To please the King of heaven? 
The little lips can praise and pray, 
And gentle words of kindness say,— 
Such grace to mine be given. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 14th inst., but contain little of importance. 

The question had been put to Ministers in both 
Houses of Parliament relative to the rumors of in- 
tended mediation in the American struggle, when it 
was stated that such reports were entirely unfounded. 
No proposition of the kind had passed between the 
English and French governments, and there was no 


present intention of such an offer on the part of Eng- 
land. 


Enctanp.—The attendance of visitors at the great 
Exhibition had largely increased since the commence- 
ment of the “ shilling days.” On one day the number 
exceeded 50,000. 

The Prince of Wales had returned from his jour- 
ney to the East. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, author of the “ History of 
Civilization,” died at Damascus on the 31st ult., 
aged about 40 years. Two volumes of his work had 
been published, and a third was in preparation. 






































Oh, what can little eyes do 
To please the King of heaven? 

The little eyes can upward look, 

Can learn to read God’s holy book,— 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh, what can little hearts do 
To please the King of heaven? 

The hearts, if God his Spirit send, 

Can love and trust their Saviour, Friend,— 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Though small is all that we can do 
To please the King of heaven, 
When hearts and hands and lips unite 
To serve the Saviour with delight, 
They are most precious in His sight,— 
Such grace to mine be given. 
—Family Treasury. 


Iraty.—The Finance Minister had reported a de- 
ficit, but announced that he hoped to provide for it 


by sales of public property, without resorting to fur- 
ther loans this year. 


Domestic.—The President has signed the bill se- 
curing freedom to all present and future Territories 
of the United States. 

Gen. Saxton has been appointed Military Governor 
of South Carolina, and is about proceeding to Port 
Royal to enter upon his duties. 

A State Emancipation Convention for Missouri met 
at Jefferson City on the 16th inst. and continued three 
days. Twenty-five counties were represented by 
195 delegates. Resolutions were adopted indorsing 
the national Administration; recommending gradual 
emancipation in the State, and the acceptance of 
the aid tendered by the general government ; sub- 
mitting to the people of the State the details of such 
action and legislation as may be necessary to accom- 
plish the end, to be indicated to their representatives 
in the next Legislature ; and proposing a thorough 
organization for the fall elections. 

The Provost Marshal General of Missouri has in- 
structed the Provost Marshal of St. Louis to cause 
all persons suspected of disloyalty to take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States and the Provision- 
al State government, and to require of those known 
to be disloyal to give bonds for the observance of 
this oath. 

Recent accounts from Memphis state that in one 
day 3000 persons took the oath of allegiance in that 
city. Tradeis reviving. Theshipments to the North 
on the 17th comprised 3000 bales of cotton, 5000 bar- 
rels and 3000 half-barrels of molasess, and 6000 bar- 
rels of sugar. On the first day the post office was 
opened, the citizens mailed 1000 letters, mostly on 
business to northern cities. There were upwards 
of one hundred applications for post office clerk- 
ships. The board of Aldermen adopted a resolution 
asking the Provost Marshal to postpone for 60 days 
the suppression of Confederate currency; that of- 
ficer declined, declaring that the permission to cir- 
culate such notes would give character to a 
treasonable currency, by indirectly lending it the 
sanction of the government. The Board subse- 
quently decided, on account of the scarcity of change, 





PRACTICAL VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 

The Westminster Review says :— 

Some years ago, it was the practice of tin- 
plate works to throw away a large quantity of 
black dust formed in the manufacture. In con- 
junction with the late Mr. Henry, Dr. Percy 
visited tin-plate works in South Wales, and pro- 
cured specimens of this dust, which it had been 
the former custom to throw into the river hard 
by, and in which Mr. Henry found 60 per cent 
of tin! Many copper ores contain considerable 
quantities of gold and silver, which it has not 
been considered worth while to separate. At 
some large chemical works, in which sulphate of 
copper was prepared by dissolving copper in 
sulphuric acid, an insoluble residue was pro- 
duced in the process, which had been put aside 
from time to time, and had fortunately not been 
thrown away. A small sum was offered by 
certain persons for this residue; and suspicion 
having been excited by the quarter from which 
the offer proceeded, it was declined, and the res- 
idue was examined, with the result of finding 
it to contain £700 worth of gold! It is believ- 
ed by Dr. Percy that the slags which have been 
cast out from the furnaces used for the remelting 
of old copper and the refining of new in the 
government establishments for the preparation 
of copper sheathing for ships’ bottoms, contain 


a large amount of the precious metals. There | t0 issue fractional notes. i 

are probably, he states, accumulatious of copper | . The as copy eee bee sane seen Dee 
slags in some of H. M.’s dockyards, or in their | , 
Vicinity, which present a more promising field 


for mining enterprise than many a sett in Corn- 
wall or Devon. 


ew Orleans to New York since the rebellion, ar- 
ived a few dayssince. It consisted chiefly of sugar, 
molasses and rosin, with a little cotton. 

Military Affairs.—Cumberland Gap, in the Cumber- 
land Mountains, near the boundary between Kentucky 
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and Tennessee, has been occupied by a Federal force 
under Gen. Morgan, the rebels having evacuated the 
position before his troops, who designed attacking 
them, reached it. It is stated that Gen. Buell’s di- 
vision, heretofore with Gen. Halleck in Mississippi, 
has started for East Tennessee by way of Huntsville. 
Grenada, Miss., has been evacuated by the rebel 
troops. A detachment from Gen. Sherman’s army 
has occupied Holly Springs. Beauregard’s main 
army is believed to be still at Okolona, though it is 
reported that he has himself gone eastward, leaving 
Gen. Bragg in command. 

In the Valley of Virginia, Gen. Fremont has fallen 
back from Port Republic to Mount Jackson, and Gen. 
Shields has retired from the same point to Stras- 
burg, The rebel army under Jackson is believed to 
have been largely reinforced. 

The report of an attack by the Union fleet on Fort 
Morgan, near Mobile, proves incorrect. 

Four gunboats, accompanied by transports carry- 
ing troops, which were recently sent to remove ob- 
structions in White river, Arkansas, attacked the 
rebel batteries at St. Charles, 85 miles above the 
mouth: of the river, and captured them after a severe 
action, The boiler of one of the gunboats was struck 
by a shot, and most of the crew were injured by the 
escaping steam, some fatally. 

In the neighborhood of Richmond, skirmishes con- 
tinue to occur, but no important engagement was 
reported up to the evening of the 23d. 

Gen. Schofield, U. S. commander in Missouri, has 
issued an order holding rebels and rebel sympa- 
thizers responsible in their property, and if needful, 
in their persons, for damages hereafter committed 
by guerrillas or marauding parties in that State. 

Gen Butler at New Orleans has issued an order 
requiring the oath of allegiance to be taken by all 
citizens who hold places of trust, which call for the 
doing of any legal act whatever, and by those re- 
quiring protection, the privilege of passports, or the 
benefit of the power of the United States in any way, 
except for protection from personal violence. For- 
eign residents must swear or affirm to do nothing to 
aid or comfort the enemies of the government, so long 
as their respective governments remain at peace with 
the United States. 

Charles Ellet, Jr., who commanded the Federal 


. vessels in the recent action opposite Memphis, died 


at Cairo, Ill , on the 21st inst., from a wound received 
on that occasion. He was well known.as a civil en- 
gineer, and designed and built the suspension bridges 
at Niagara and Wheeling. 

A battle is reported to have occurred on the 16th 
inst. on James Island, four miles from Charleston, 
8. C., between five Federal and four rebel regiments, 
which was attended with severe loss on both sides. 
The result is not ascertained. The Charleston pa- 
pers claim a victory for the rebels. 


Coyeress.—On the 18th, Grimes of Iowa offered in 
the Senate a resolution declaring that it is the right 
and duty of the government to call all the loyal per- 
sons within the rebellion to its armed defence against 
the traitors who are seeking its overthrow; laid 
over. Hale, of N. H., introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the Military Committee, providing that 
when further enlistments in the army are necessary, 
the President is authorized to call by proclamation 
on all persons without distinction of color, race or 
condition, and that slaves so enlisted shall be free. 
The resolution to prohibit the increase of legal tender 
Treasury notes was referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee. On the. 19th, the Senate concurred in the House 
amendment to strike out of a bill relative to the pay 
of army officers a section deducting 10 per cent. from 


the pay of officersof the government, and reducing | 
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the mileage of members of Congress 50 per cent. A 
Committee of conference on the bill was ordered the 
next day. The Pacific Railroad bill, with some 
amendments, passed, yeas 35, nays 5. On the 2lst, 
the Naval Committee reported a bill authorizing the 
acceptance of League Island from the city of Phila- 
delphia for a navy-yard. The Post Office Committee 
reported a bill for opening post offices in insurrec- 
tionary districts, which was passed. On the 234d, the 
Committee on Territories reported a bill for admitting 
West Virginia as a State, under certain conditions. 
One of these is that the Constitution to be framed 
shall provide that the children of slaves born after 
the 4th of 7th mo. 1863, shall be free, and another that 
to the counties named in the memorial shall be added 
16 others in the Shenandoah valley, thus making the 
Blue Ridge the eastern boundary. The Constitution 
must be ratified by the people; and the President, on 
official evidence of this fact, shall proclaim Western 
Virginia a State, whereupon she shall become such. 
The committee of conference on the Tax bill made a 
report, which was concurred in by both houses. 


The House, on the 18th, passed, by a vote of 82 to 
44, the bill to free the slaves of certain rebels. It 
provides for the emancipation of the slaves held by 
the following classes: officers of the rebel army or 
navy ; persons acting as civil officers of the so-called 
Confederate States or of the individual States in- 
cluded therein, provided the latter class have ac- 
cepted the appointments since the passage of the 
secession ordinance of their State, or have taken an 
oath of allegiance to the Confederacy ; and all per- 
sons, not included in the foregoing classes, who, 
being without compulsion engaged in armed rebel- 
lion, shall not within 60 days after proclamation by 
the President, lay down their arms and return to their 
allegiance. Pcrsons of these classes are also dis- 
qualified from holding office under the United Staves 
government. The President is authorized to obtain, 
by treaty or otherwise, lands or the right of settle- 
ment thereon, in Mexico, Central America, South 
America, or the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, 
whither persons liberated under this act may be re- 
moved with their own consent; the expenses to be 
defrayed, as Congress may direct, from the proceeds 
of rebel property confiscated to the use of the United 
States. The tender by the municipal authorities of 
Philadelphia, of League Island for a navy yard, was 
presented on the 19th, and referred to the Naval 
Committee. The select Committee on the defence 
of the northern lakes reported a bill for establishing 
a national foundry at Chicago, and naval depots and 
navy-yards on Lakes Michigan, Erie and Ontario; 
referred to Committee of the whole. A resolution 
to adjourn on the 30th inst., if the Senate concur, 
was adopted. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
on the 2Uth, reported a, bill increasing, temporarily, 
the duties on imports. It embraces a revision of the 
existing tariff, with a view of making the duties ac- 
cordant with the rates of taxation agreed upon by 
the committee of conference on the Tax bill. The 
House, on the 23d, passed the resolution from the 
Committee on Elections, declaring ,C. H. Foster not 
entitled to a seat as Representative of the 2d District 
of North Carolina. The bill authorizing the issue of 
$150,000,000 demand Treasury notes being under 
consideration, an amendment was adopted, allowing 
$50,000,000 to be of lower denominations than five 
dollars, but not to be issued for any fractional part 
ofa dollar. The bill was passed the next day, when 
the House also concurred in the Senate’s amend- 
ments to the Pacific Railroad bill and to the bill 
prohibiting polygamy in the Territories, and disap- 
proving and annulling the laws of Utah on this sub- 
ject. 





